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Economic Effect of Low Silver 


and High Tariffs »« 1. 1 + + 


Governor of Utah Urges International Con- 
ference to Frame Measures for Rehabilita- 
tion of Silver as Exchange Medium 


By GEORGE H. DERN 


t Governor, State of Utah 


T IS not overproduction that we are suf- 

I fering from today, but lack of purchasing 
ower. : 

There is plenty. of need of and desire for 
all the things we can produce if there only 
existed sufficient ability to buy. 4 

The production part of our machine is in 
good order, but it will not run because there 
is something wrong with the distributor. 

There was ample buying power for most 
things two years ago, but it is gone how. 
What has become of it? What is the cause 
of the underconsumption that is responsible 
for the status quo? 

+ + 


I suppose there are at least three causes 
of decreased foreign consumption of our 
goods. ‘One is that in an attempt to pro- 
tect our industries, keep our population em- 
ployed and maintain our high standard of 
living we raised our tariff walls so high as 
to keep foreign products out; and when for- 
eign nations were no longer able to sell to us 
they were no longer able to buy from us. 


The second is that retaliatory tariffs now 
keep us out of some of our erstwhile mar- 
kets. 

The third, and possibly the most impertant 
is the reduced buying power of some of our 
former customers. They have not turned to 
other sources of supply—they simply are 
buying less or are not buying at all. 

Our oriental trade in 1929 had developed 
into a $2,000,000,000 enterprise. There has 
been a tremendous slump in this business, 
particularly with India and China. In those 
two countries decreased purchasing power has 
been most marked, and it is a noteworthy 
coincidence that these two countries are the 
largest silver users in the world. They con- 
sumed over 70 per cent of the world pro- 
duction of silver in 1928. 

Since January, 1929, the price of silver has 
dropped from 57 cents per ounce to 29 cents, 
or practically a 50 per cent decline. In point 
of time, the drop in silver coincides with the 
‘slump in our oriental trade. Can there be 
any doubt that the tow price of silver has 
crippled the buying power of India and China, 
and is, therefore, largely responsible for the 
falling off in our commerce with Asia? 

Since India and China are the chief con- 
sumers of silver, and since the drop in silver 
has been simultaneous with the slump in our 
trade with these oriental countries, it is perti- 
nent to inquire what has happened there 
that might account for the two coincident 
phenomena. 

It is estimated that India has $5,000,000,- 
000 of metallic wealth, possibly about evenly 
divided between gold and silver. According 
to the Bliss report, “this $5,000,000,000 keeps 
India poor, because the people hoard the 
precious metals in the form of temple decora- 
tions, jeweled ornaments, bars of bullion, 
bangles, bracelets, anklets, necklaces and 
American ‘eagles.’ The result of this hoard- 
ing is that all this metal becomes ‘frozen 
wealth,’ because it yields its owners no re- 
turn, nor does it form the basis of a dollar 
of credit to carry on the commerce of the 
nation and the world. 

This wealth is scattered among millions 
of unorganized holders, and even the silver 
coins which constitute the metallic currency 
are snatched into private hoards by the ryots 
or peasant farmers. It is alleged that this 
problem of hoarding is at the foot of the 
pathetic plight of millions of these farmers. 
Hereditary custom, social organization, sea- 
sonal harvests and the still primitive finan- 
cial system all influence them to assemble 
any wealth they have in a readily portable 
form and often to hide it. 

+ + 


In the old days of tyranny and oppres- 
sion, manifest prosperity was an invitation 
to be stripped of one’s possessions. Hostile 
invasions also forced great southward mi- 
grations of people who, to save their wealth, 
had to collect it in a highly concentrated 
form. These conditions have left their in- 
fluences to this very day. 

The Hindu family, moreover, ordinarily 
holds all real property and household goods 


Upkeep of Health 
at Small Cost 
in Money 


By 
Dr. Theodore B. Appel 
Secretary of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania 


READJUSTMENT of values appears to be 

more or less the order of the day. In- 

deed, there are many who believe that 
the end results of the period through which 
the United States and the world is going 
will be highly beneficial, though the process 
be somewhat painful. 

And it certainly must be admitted that the 
esteem in which the dollar has been held 
has lately lost some of its keenness. People 
have been forced to realize that money has 
its limitations. This fact has no truer appli- 
cation than in the field of health. 

The factors that constitute the founda- 
tion for vim, vigor and vitality are, gen- 
erally speaking, still at the command of 
nearly everyone. Fresh air is not on the 
gold standard any more thay are good habits, 
exercise and rest. Even food, which does 
and money, takes much less of it than in 
1929. 

It follows that health is in a large meas- 
ure quite disassociated from the necessity of 
a bulging pocketbook. It is for the man 
or woman who is willing to apply daily at- 
tention to physical welfare and to develop 
the. power to resist the alluring temptations 
that lead to impaired health. Gold enters 
into the problem scarcely at all. 

Perhaps it would be wise, therefore, for the 
average person to devote just a fraction of 
the attention he is now giving to the state 
of the Nation and his bank account, to the 
state of his body. Thus, when the boom 
comes, as it is bound to do, one will be physi- 
cally fit to get the most out of it from all 
angles. 
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in common. The individual wishing to save 
for his own use can segregate his savings 
only in the form of gold and silver. Mil- 
lions of the native population, too, have no 
access to banks. 

In time of stress they must draw on ac- 
mulated reserves, which act consists perhaps 
of taking a silver bead out of the wife’s neck- 
lace. The ordinary man is too poor to ac- 
quire pieces of gold large enough for such 
beads, and, therefore, silver is the metal with 
which he bedecks his wife and makes her 
his walking savings bank. 

It may be presumed that the British Gov- 
ernment, deeming this condition a detriment 
to India, sought to remedy it. The remedy 
proposed by Mr. Bliss was the adoption of 
gold bullion as a basis for India’s currency; 
replacement of silver rupees in circulation 


‘with gold notes; a strong central bank; and 


extension of savings bank facilities. 


+ + 

“In 1926,°a Royal Commission on India’s 
monetary system,” writes Francis H. Brown- 
ell, “recommended that India go to a gold 
exchange standard and gradually sell on the 
open market the excess stocks of silver, con- 
sisting of several hundred million ounces then 
owned by the Indian Government.” 

At the time of the publication of that re- 
port in the Summer of 1926, silver was sell- 
ing at about 65 cents per ounce. 


A rapid fall in the price followed, and in 
December of the same year the price aver- 
aged less than 5312 cents. From this le-el 
it recovered somewhat, averaging 56.37 cents 
for 1927 and 58.18 cents for 1928.” In 1929 
it averaged 52.99 cents, and by December oi 
that year it had sagged to 48 cents. In Jan- 
uary, 1930,:the price was 45 cents, and in 
this present month of December, 1931, it is 
down to about 29 cents. Silver is now far 
cheaper than ever before in the history of 
the world. 

In China, too, silver is practically the only 
metallic money, as well as a means of hoard- 
ing. Most Orientals use silver as a medium 
of exchange almost to the exclusion of gold. 
China has been in a state of civil warfare 
for several years, in consequence of which 
the silver of the country has been drifting 
to Shanghai for safety, and the demand has 
fallen off. 

Early in 1930 the Indian Government placed 
an import duty on silver of between 9 and 
10 cents per ounce, which had a depressing 
effect on the world price. Silver fell 15 cents 
an ounce a year ago last Spring, with the re- 
sult that exchanges, especially of China and 
Mexico, became sadly demoralized. For an 
article that we sold in China for $1 in Chi- 
nese money in 1925, we are now asking $2 
in their currency. 

China is on a silver standard and the fall 
in silver has not seriously affected her in- 
ternal trade. Her people can still trade freely 
with each other. But they can not buy from 
foreign nations, because foreign purchases 
must be paid for in gold. 

As has been explained, it takes twice the 
amount of China’s silver money now that it 
took in 1928 to acquire the same amount of 
gold with which to buy lumber from Puget 
Sound, cotton and tobacco from the South, 
or the products of the industrial North. Nat- 
urally she imports only the barest necessities 
under these conditions. 

+ + 


China and India together have 720,000,000 
people, or about half the population of the 
world. These people, not to mention Mex- 
ico and many other smaller countries, includ- 
ing most of South America, are silver users. 
Silver is their primary money metal. They 
do not use banks, for their individual sav- 
ings are usually too small to be profitably 
handled by banks. 

They require large amounts of metal for 
their savings, which means hoarding. When 
the farmers are in funds from the sale of 
their crops they are in position to invest in 
silver for hoarding purposes. Gold does not 
answer the purpose, because it is insufficient 
in quantity and because it does not lend itself 
to cutting up into small amounts. The 
oriental may save only the equivalent of 50 
cents or $1 over a considerable period of 
time, and gold coins of such value would be 
too tiny to be practicable. 

Notwithstanding the efforts to put India 
on a gold standard, and similar suggestions 
for China, the people of those countries will 
not abandon their traditional hoarding habits 
for a generation or more. They have for 
ages been accustomed to invest their savings 
in silver, as a result of which there is an 
enormous quantity of silver in the hands of 
oriental peoples, probably more than 7,000,- 
000,000 ounces. 

If the value of all this silver has been sud- 
dently cut in two, is it not clear that the 
purchasing power of half the population of 
the world has thereby at least been cut in 
two, if not practically destroyed? 

Those of us who have been studying the 
situation and have, as a result of our con- 
clusions, become interested in the rehabili- 
tation of silver have purposely avoided a spe- 
cific program. The restoration of silver to 
at least its prewar status, if not to its com- 
plete monetary status, seems necessary to 
the speedy economic recovery of the world, 
and the whole world ought to be interested 
in the problem. We have therefore advo- 
cated an international conference on silver, 
at which the whole subject should be care- 
fully considered by experts in the hope of 
reaching an international agreement that 
would be economically sound and would do 
justice to all nations. We have been disap- 
pointed at the unwillingness of our govern- 
ment to call such a conference, but we still 
have hopes. 

+ + 


If the nations of the world in such a con- 
ference should agree to stop further de- 
monetization of silver; desist from selling 
government-owned silver; and resume the 
use of silver to the same extent as before 
the World War, silver will automatically be 
restored to its pre-w-r price. Instantly there 
will be an improvement in the financial posi- 
tion of many tottering countries, a quicken- 
ing of international trade, and perhaps pros- 
perity will finally be persuaded to come from 
around the corner where it has been hiding 
so long. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


TESTING STEEL FOR USE 
IN MAKING ORDNANCE 


Chemical, Mechanical and Metallurgical Analysis of New 
Materials by Army Ordnance Department 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Guvernment 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with iron and steel and hardware. 


By DR. MICHAEL G. YATSEVITCH 


Ordnance Department, United States Army 


HE Ordnance Department of the 
United States Army is’ keeping 
abreast of modern developments in 
the iron and steel industry and is a large 
factor in the experimental and research 
work of new methods of production. 
+ + 

The development or fabrication of the 
high-grade materials demanded for pres- 
ent-day engineering constructions is 
necessarily connected with the knowledge 
of how to determine the desirable prop- 
erties of those materials, or in other 
words, with the knowledge of proper 
methods for their testing. In fact this 
connection between the two is such that 
no progress is possible in the engineer- 
ing application of new materials with- 
out satisfactory methods for their test- 
ing, and nowadays, when by the proper 
application of science, improvements in 
manufacture are easily attainable; 
usually every advance in testing methods 
results in rapid progress in the qualities 
of the materials. 

This general statement, being true for 
all materials of construction, is particu- 
larly applicable to steel—the most im- 
portant one of them all for present-day 
engineering. Therefore, it is natural to 
see a great increase and highly scientific 
improvements in the methods for testing 
this material. 

The numerous methods of 
steel, regarded as _ essential 
may be classified into three 
groups: 

1. Chemical testing. 

2. Mechanical, often called 
testing. 

3. Metallographic testing, accompanied 
by thermal and other tests leading to 
the determination of the structural na- 
ture of the metal. 


testing 
nowadays, 
principal 


physical, 
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Whilst by the tests of the first two 
groups, the ultimate chemical composi- 
tion of the metal, and its ultimate be- 
havior under definite mechanical condi- 
tions are determined, the last group of 
tests is intended to throw light on the 
proximate composition or structure of the 
metal, and to find the causes of varying 
behavior of the metal, either in past 
(for instance, failures in service) or fu- 
ture applications, or, very often, to de- 
termine the role of some factors and 
conditions in the process of manufac- 
ture, with the purpose of either con- 


trolling or improving the process. 

In metallographic testing, there are 
two principal methods which have proved 
to be of particular value and significance 
for the present rapid development of the 
manufacture of high-quelity steels, viz., 
macro-examination and micro-examina- 
tion. They are essentially the same, and 
consist in the observation and study of 
the structure of the metal being tested, 
but whilst the first method is limited to 
considering characteristics visible to the 
naked eye or to the eye armed with a 
magnifying glass or binocular microscope 
giving a magnification not above 20 times, 
the second method always involves the 
use of a microscope with magnifications 
ranging usually from 25 times to such 
high limits as 3,500 or 6,000 times, de- 
pending only on the perfections in the 
manufacture of microscopes and in the 
technique of their use. 

The words “macro-examination” and 
“micro-examination” seem sometimes 
easily confused, but the fact that they 
are derived from the respective Greek 
words “makros” and “mikros,” the first 
meaning large, long, and the second— 
small, may help in differentiating be- 
tween them. 


- 

Metallographic method? are founded on 
the general fact that the material which 
is known under the name of “steel” is, 
in reality, an aggregate of various sub- 
stances, taking part in its formation as 
its so-called “structural components.” 
From a chemist's point of view, this ma- 
terial is nothing but a typical “mixture” 
of several different substances, exactly 
as granite or any other rock is a “mix- 
ture” of different minerals. It will not 
be far fetched *to say that steel may be 
regarded as an artificially prepared rock, 
built up principally of metallic iron, an 
iron compound with carbon called ce- 
mentite, and small amounts of other 
chemical elements (such as sulfur, sili- 
con, manganese, nickel, oxygen, nitro- 
gen, etc.), which are present in this 
“mixture” of metallic character either as 
definite compounds with iron, carbon 
(for instance—iron sulfide, iron oxide, 
iron nitride, tungsten carbide), and with 
each other (manganese sulfide, ‘silicon 
oxide or silica, etc.), or as indefinite, 
so-called solid solutions in iron (nickel 
is a characteristic example), entering 
the structural component, ferrite, formed 
by iron. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Iron and Steel and Hardware,” to ap- 
pear in the issue of Jan. 6, Dr, Yatsevitch continues his discussion of the 


metallographic methods of testing steel. 


Settlement of Oklahoma Coal Strike 


Mediation of State in Mining Controversy 
/ By JAMES HUGHES 


Assistant Labor Commissioner, State of Oklahoma 


HIS State has been saved from probable 

industrial warfare in its coal fields this 

Winter by the action of the State Board 
of Arbitration and Conciliation in going into 
the Henryetta coal strike. 


This strike had been in existence from 
Nov. 2, 1931, to Dec. 11, 1931, as the result of 
a reduction in wages and other grievances 
and had resulted in a complete shutdown 
of the Henryetta coal fields. Efforts of the 
Oklahoma Department of Labor to have both 
sides submit their differences to the State 
Board of Arbitration and Conciliation had 
been without result. 

The miners were formerly members of the 
United Mine Workers of America, but since 
1925 these coal companies have operated 
without contractual relations with the United 
Mine Workers. During the last year they 
have reorganized the United Mine Workers 
of America in this field and the miners were 
asking for union recognition by reestablish- 
ing relations with the coal operators as 
existed prior to 1925. 

This information was communicated to 
the operators, who advised that they would 
not accept arbitration and were going to re- 
open their mines the next day. 

On Dec. 11 armed guards were placed at 
the mines and work was attempted. A few of 
the old employes returned but most of the 
forces were recruited from outside of the 
Henryetta Coal Field. This aggravated the 
existing bitter feeling and some violence oc- 
curred the third day, after work was re- 
sumed with about one-fourth of a normal 
crew. 

The Board met the morning of Dec. 14 and 
after considering all phases of the strike, 
they decided for the interest of the public 
to investigate and make public its findings 
and recommendations with reference to this 
strike. 

That same afternoon, Dec. 14, the miners 
met and after being advised of the Board's 
action voted to call the strike off and abide 
by the Board's findings and recommendations. 
The men then returned to work with the ex- 
ception of about 200, who were denied em- 
ployment, the coal companies claiming their 
places had been filled with new employes. 

The Board met in Henryetta Dec. 16 and 
after several days of receiving testimony of 
witnesses from both sides in the controversy, 
made its findings and recommendations. The 
recommendations were as follows: 

lst.—We recommend that the inhuman task 
System of loading coal by the day be abol- 
ished and that the loading of coal be on a 
tonnage rate if at all practical to do so. 

The task system of mining will necessarily 
mean the elimination of the practical miner 
who has reached middle age and in most 
cases has - family to support and his place 


being taken by a young husky, because, as 
this practice would be extended, competition 
would naturally increase the task. 


2nd.—That all men who suspended work 
on Nov. 2, 1931, be reemployed. 

We believe this will eliminate possible trou- 
ble at this time. 

3rd.—Check-weighman: The State law re- 
quires this where the men request it. The 
operator should cooperate by collecting the 
check-weighman’s wages from the employes 
authorizing him to do so. 

4th.—There should not be any discrimina- 
tion against any employe for having member- 
ship in the miners’ union and the miners 
should be allowed a committee to adjust their 
grievances. 

5th.—Wages: We recommend that the pres- 
ent wages now in effect prevail during the 
remainder of this season’s run which is more 
than half over at this writing. The wages 
being paid we understand to be a basic day 
wage of $3.60 and a tonnage of $.60 per ton 
with yardage and dead work in proportion 
or what is generally known as the 1917 wage 
scale. 

We do not admit these wages are ade- 
quate; ‘ar from it. The testimony shows 
the miners are not averaging 80 days’ work 
a year; but the Board realizes that this sea- 
son's run is practically over and any commit- 
ments for future delivery that are in ex- 
istence at this time would have to be changed 
and perhaps lost if there were any attempted 
change in the wage scale at this time. 

The testimony of the operators and the 
incomplete figures without sustaining data 
that were submitted to the Board can not be 
accepted as conclusive ability upon which to 
base wages. We do believe the coal jndus- 
try is mighty hard hit and realize the short 
time afforded the coal operators did not per- 
mit them time to compile comprehensive fig- 
ures. We also are aware of the fact that 
cut-throat competition necessarily makes 
them reluctant to divulge cost figures that 
are in the nature of trade secrets. 

In conclusion, we recommend that you work 
out your problem before the next season's 
run; which we feel sure is possible, because 
this Board was impressed with the high type 
of American citizenship that was evident 
among men on each side in this controversy. 
Any further assistance within our power is 
available for the asking. 

The miners met after receiving the Board's 
recommendations and accepted same as they 
had previously agreed. 

The operators were opposed to the Board 
going into the strike, but voluntarily came 
before the Board and testified as called with- 
out the necessity of being subpoenaed. 

The Board's findings and recommendations 
have been communicated to the operators and 
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JOHN TYLER 


President of the United States 1841-1845 
“Government was made for the people, not the 
people for government.” 
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[raining State Highway Patrol 


as Traffic Guardians +» «+ » 


California School Gives Instruction in Per- 
formance of Duties, Courtesy, Discipline, 
Marksmanship and Physical Culture. 


By E. RAYMOND CATO 
Chief, Highway Patrol, State of California 


HE California Highway Patrol Training 

School was organized in 1930 with the 

thought uppermost that it was to be es- 
sentially a business organization, the public 
constituting the stockholders, but with serv- 
ice rather than merchandise as its com- 
modity. 

The need for such a school had long been 
obvious. All authorities agree that a police 
or traffic organization must be adequately 
trained to meet modern requirements. It 
goes without saying that it is fundamentally 
unsound to vest untrained men with author- 
ity and send them out on the highways with 
the expectation that they will conduct them- 
selves in a manner creditable to the service. 

Men can not serve efficiently unless they 
have knowledge and unless such knowledge 
is made practical. As traffic officers, our 
men are the representatives of every citizen 
with whom they come in contact. They have 
the poWer to enforce law and order, and 
should possess a comprehensive and accurate 
knowledge of government and of the law 
which it is their solemn duty to enforce. 


> * 


The duties of the traffic officer have multi- 
plied many times during the last few years. 
He is now expected to do much additional 
service over that formerly required of the 
old-time traffic officer. Upon his judgment 
and acts rest not only his honor and repu- 
tation but that of the people he represents. 

In January, 1931, shortly after his appoint- 
ment as head of the patrol by Governor 
James Rolph Jr., the writer undertook to 
perfect the organization of the training 
school. The plans for making the organiza- 
tion an effective one met with the ull ap- 
proval of the Governor, who is himseif a 
strong advocate of complete and thorough 
training for men engaged in police work, his 
long experience as Mayor cf the City cf 
San Francisco having impressed him with 
the value of such training. 

The California Motor Vehicle Act provides 
authority for the organization of a training 
school. 

In the beginning the school was modeled 
along lines of, successful training schools be- 
ing conducted in eastern States. Gradually, 
however, our own ideas have been incor- 
porated to fit the needs of the California 
officer, and the conditions under which he 
works. 

The school is conducted in a modern, fire- 
proof building located at the State Fair 
Grounds in Sacramento, under the super- 
vision of one of the officers of the patrol, now 
holding the rank of brigadier general in the 
reserve officers corps of the United States 
Army and who was formerly adjutant gen- 
eral of the State of California, with 25 years 
of military service to his credit. In addition, 
there are a number of subordinate instructors 
who are also officers of the patrol, all of 
whom have had years of practical experience 
in law enforcement work. 

To begin with, the instruction was neces- 
sarily somewhat crude, but after a year’s ex- 
perience we have developed a splendid cur- 
riculum and a corps of instructors who not 
only have the knowledge but are capable of 
imparting if to others. 


+ + 


One of the awkward problems was that 
of calling officers to the school and still 
keeping an adequate number on the roads 
so that traffic enforcement would not be ham- 
pered. Eventually this situation was met by 
adopting a policy of permitting only one or 
two men from a county to attend the school 
at one time. This system has worked out 
very satisfactorily. 

The school is operated along semimilitary 
lines. Reveille is at 6:30 a. m. and taps at 
10:30 p.m. There is no deviation permitted. 

Before breakfast the class is given 30 min- 
utes of snappy physical training. Classes 
start at 8 in the morning and continue on 
through. until 4 in the afternoon. From 4 
until 5:30 the time is spent in athletic exer- 
cises and games. There is a study period 
from 7 to 9 every evening except such eve- 
nings as are devoted to classes or examina- 
tions. The rather stringent rules concern- 
ing personal habits of the men while at the 
school are seldom broken. 

To avoid monotony the routine class work 
is arranged so that there is a continual 
change in subjects and in work. Through- 
out the course of training we are endeavor- 
ing to instill in the minds of the officers the 
need of discipline and a sense of the dignity 
of their calling and the necessity of con- 
tacting the public in such a manner as to 
secure their cooperation. 

A period of 45 minutes each day is devoted 
to military drill. . This drill assists in in- 
stilling dsciplne and teaches the men coordi- 
nation and cooperation. 

Courtesy with firmness is always stressed. 
It is realized that in the past not infre- 
quently the officers have defeated their own 
ends by an unfriendly attitude toward those 
with whom they came in contact. Often- 
times those persons in the first instance were 
inclined to be friendly and helpful. By law 
enforcement with courtesy and firmness 
there is established in the minds of the 
traveling public a sense of friendliness and a 
desire to help rather than to hinder the 
officer in his endeavor to properly carry out 
his duties on the highways. 

+ + 

An officer who keeps himself in good physi- 
cal trim is always mentally alert. A course 
in Jiu Jitsu has been added to the physical 
training. Every member of the highway 
patrol has been taught the correct use of 
25 Jiu Jitsu holds. While traffic officers are 
seldom required to use physical force, the 


———————— xxx; xe 
they have with certain exceptions accepted 
them. Those accepted practically as sub- 
mitted were Nos. 1, 3 and 5. No. 2 recom- 
mendation was accepted in part. Some of 
the companies returned all of their old em- 
ployes. Others agreed to reemploy the old 
employes as soon as possible by making all 
replacements from their ranks. 

The No. 4 recommendation was accepted 
in part by all companies agreeing not to dis- 
criminate against their men because of mem- 
bership in the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. But with few exceptions all of the com- 
panies refused to permit the men a standing 
committee to handle grievances. 


knowledge of Jiu Jitsu gives to the officer 
added confidence in his ability to meet all 
conditions and emergencies. 

A course is given in revolver target prac- 
tice. It is our desire to teach every member 
of the patrol how to properly hit the desired 
object. All members of the California High- 
way Patrol are armed with revolvers and it 
is necessary that they know how and when 
to use their side arms, as well as when not 
to use them. 
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In addition to those duties which are spe- 
cifically mentioned in the California Vehicle 
Act, detailed instruction in the following sub- 
jects is given: Discipline; Courtesy; Contact 
With the Public; Court Procedure; Preserv- 
ing, Preparing, and Arranging Evidence; 
Laws of Arrest, Prisoners, Warrants, and Re- 
ports; Accident Investigations and Reports; 
Duties; Accident Prevention and Safety Stud- 
ies. A complete course is given in first aid. 
Every member of the California Highway 
Patrol is competent to administer first aid 
to any injuries that may occur on the high- 
way. 

While the California Highway Patrol have 
not been vested with full police powers, 
nevertheless, for their own protection and in 
order that they may be thoroughly familiar 
with police duties, a complete course is given 
in police science. 

The food at the school is of the quality 
and quantity requisite for men undergoing 
active physical and mental training. There 
is always an abundance of food well prepared 
by trained cooks. 

The class-room study is particularly pre- 
pared to cover these points where the officer 
needs detailed information. Under this head 
comes the subjects previously referred to. 
The most important parts of these subjects 
are studied from text books, and recitations 
are held in the class room. During those 
recitation periods ample opportunity is given 
for the asking of questions and for explana- 
tion. 

A course of lectures has been prepared to 
supplement and clarify the study course and 
to cover those subjects important in traffic 
work which can not be learned from text 
books. The lectures in every case are given 
by men of high standing in their calling and 
who have actual knowledge through personal 
experience and study of the particular sub- 
jects which they present. 

During the Summer months when heavy 
traffic on the highways makes it impracti- 
cable to bring men to the school a corre- 
spondence course is prepared and sent to the 
entire patrol. This correspondence course 
covers general traffic duties and also a course 
in English. 

+ + 

The watchword of the school is service, and 
we hope through that service to offer mem- 
bers of the California Highway Patrol a 
training so thorough that they will in the 
future be able to make the highways of 
California as safe as it is possible for human 
agencies to make them. 


Safe and 





Sanitary 
Construction of 


Public Schools 


By 
Dr. J. W. Brooker 
Director of School Build- 
ings and Grounds, Depart- 
ment of Education, Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky. 


UBLIC education is a State function. 
Since no educational program can be 
properly carried out unless it is properly 

housed, the natural conclusion is reached that 
the State should in some manner exercise 
supervision over the housing of its children. 

The State Department of Education seems 
the most logical place for this responsibility. 
Only in recent years have State Departments 
of Education in this country undertaken to 
carry on an extensive program of this kind. 

The State as an institution of organized 
government has a right to say that no indi- 
vidual or corporation can operate forms of 
industry hasardous to the life and limb of its 
workers. The child as a citizen of the State 
has a right to protection from the State in 
seeing that his workshop—the school build- 
ing—is hygienically correct and safe, so that 
each may carry on his studies without being 
exposed to diseases because of insanitary 
conditions and without being in danger of los- 
ing his life through fire or accident. The 
child as a citizen of the State is entitled to 
a school building whch furnishes an inspira- 
tion and love for his work. 

Ih order to carry out the above purposes, 
namely, to insure safe, serviceable and sani- 
tary school buildings for the childhood of 
Kentucky, the functions of the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds have been out- 
lined as follows: 

1. To assist local boards of ecucation make 
studies to determine school building programs 
consistent with their needs and resources. 

2. To advise school officials in the selec- 
tion of school sites and orientation of school 
buildings. 

3. To furnish complete working plans and 
specifications for school buildings from one 
to four teachers in size, where the services of 
a registered architect are not available. 

4. To furnish unit layouts of special rooms, 
such as libraries, study halls, science labora- 
tories and recitation rooms, home economics 
laboratories, etc. 

5. To furnish suggested floor plans for larger 
buildings. . 

6. To examine and approve or disapprove 
architects’ plans and specifications for school 
buildings in accordance with section 4388, 
Kentucky Statutes. 

7. To advise with school officials concern- 
ing remodeling or adding to existing school 
buildings. 

8. To assist school officials develop plans for 
such special buildings as farm shops, gym- 
nasiums, home economics cottages, teachers’ 
homes, etc. 

9. To furnish information and render as- 
sistance in school housekeeping problems. 





